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RUSSELL'S PAINT-BOX. 

Ding-dong ! the old bell at the police 
station was ringing out twelve, and as its 
last stroke swung upon the air, a crowd of 
boys poured out into the play+zround of the 
big public school on the avenue below. It 
was the dinner recess, and a great number 
of little baskets and tin-pails came to light 
suddenly, as their owners scattered round ip 
various directions, some in groups to enjoy 
their luncheon together, others off in a cor- 
ner to dispose of it in solitude. 

“Come, Cleve,” said one of the group of 
boys who had seated themselves in a shady 
place under the fence, ‘trot out that basket 
of yours, and let’s see what kind of a spread 
you’ve got to-day. Your mother’s a trump, 
I say, she always gets you up such jolly 
good lunches.” 

“Well, so she does,” answered Cleve, 
laughing, “I’m her only chick, you know, 
and she naturally doesn’t want me to 
starve.” 

“That’s what makes her go liberal on the 
chicken, I s’pose,” said another boy, helping 
himself without ceremony to a large slice 
of breast which lay uppermost in the bas 
ket. ‘‘There’s plenty more, 1 know, old 
feliow, and it will make my dry bread go 
down better.” . 

“Take another,” responded Cleve, good- 
naturedly. “There’s some crullers down 
below there, and same jelly-cake, and some 
little cocoa-nut things, too, I guess. Help 
yourself!” and his basket was handed in 
turn to each of his companions, until the 
dainties prepared by Mrs. Morris for her 
only darling were in a fair way of being 
more generally distributed than she had 
anticipated. 

“You’re a lucky fellow,” said Russell 
Holmes, taking possession of a cranberry 
tart, and biting into it with great satisfac- 
tion. “I think I'm well off if I get a 
doughnut, ora piece of apple-pie for goodies ; 
but your basket is as good as a baker’s 
shop.” 

“Qh, I don’t care much about it,” answer- 
ed Cleve, with a sort of careless, superior 
air. ‘I’d just as soon not have all this 
stuff, And as to being lucky, that’s a great 
mistake. I’m just the unluckiest fellow 
in the world—aiways losing something or 
other. Last week it was my four-bladed| 
knife, and now I’ve lost two shillings out 
of my pocket, just because that old peg-top 
had to poke a hole in it, It was all the 


money [ had, too, and I can’t get any more | 


till next month.” 

“Why not?” asked Russell. 

“Oh, because I have an allowance, you 
know, and my father never will let me go 
over it. It’s no use asking, so I’m dead 
broke till May. By the way, Russell, I 
was at your house yesterday. You didn’t 
see anything of a stray quarter lying 
around after I went away, did you? I miss- 
ed it last night, so I must have lost it in 
the afternoon somewhere.” 

“] guess you didn’t lose it at our house,” 
said Russell, confidently. “I should have 
seen it somewhere if you had. You were 
only in the yard, and up in my garret, you 
know—and I didn’t see a sign of it.” 

“Well, it’s just my luck!” said Cleve, 
gaily. “It’s no use crying, though, so come 
on, boys, and let's play hockey. Dick Fos- 
ter, Lowe you one. Look out for your shins 


now, old fellow !” and with a flourish of his! 


hockey-stick he made the ball, spin half 
across the play-grouad, and Dick Foster, snd 
Russell, and the rest, scrambling to their 
feet, were soon after it in hot pursuit. 
There was nothing more said about the 
lost “mobey. The-other boys forgot it, 
and” Cleve Morris, a careless, good-natar- 


ed, generous fellow, 
was too much accus- 
tomed to such losses 
to think long about 
this. He , laughed 
over his poverty 
when his slate-pen- 
cils and top-strings 
gave out, and he be- 
came bankrupt in 
marbles; but he 
managed to get on 
till the end of the 
month without bor- 
rowing a penny, 
though he had many 
offers of small loans, 
being generally pop- 
ular amongst his 
companions, To re- 
ward him for such 
virtue, his mother 
added a generous 
gift on her own ac- 
count, in addition to 
his father’s allow- 


expected riches, declared that his losing the 
quarter was “a stroke of good luck,” afte: 
all. 

Russell Holmes listened enviously as his 
school-fellow boasted of his good fortune, 
and showed his handful of jingling silver 
pieces to the boys in the play-ground. “Just 
like Aim,” he muttered to himself, as he 
went home after school, still dwelling upon 
the thought that had been in his mind all 
the afternoon, “I wonder when my mother 





ance, when May came ; and Cleve, in his un-' 





would have given me a dollar for such a 
thing? But he gets everything he wants, 
and is even paid for losing his money! I 
don’t think it’s fair.” 

Russell could not have given a very good 


to use her own money as she pleased. But 
in his grumbling mood he did not stop to 
think of that. 

“There’s that paint-box,” he began again, 
“that I've been wanting so long, and my 
father won’t give me. It’s only two shil- 
lings, and Fricke would let me have it for 
|twenty cents, But no! my father can’t af- 
| ford anything I want, and I think it’s real 
| mean.” 





| Again Russell did not consider how un- 
reasonable he was. There were a great many 
little children at Mr. Holmes’s ; Russell was 
the oldest of eight brothers and sisters, and 
he knew very well that his parents had hard 
work, with their moderate means, to pro- 
vide comfortably for them all. He knew, 
too, that his father indulged him in every- 
thing that he could possibly afford, and that 
none of the other children had as much 
pocket-money or as many playthings as him- 
self. It was especially selfish and ungrate- 
ful in Aim to think such things, but he was 
just in the humor not to care how wicked 
he was; and he fairly grumbled himself, 
as he stood by the toy-shop window where 
the coveted paint-box lay, into the belief 
that he was a very unhappy and very un- 
justly treated boy. 

Of course, by the time he reached home 
he was not a very pleasant companion for 
anybody... His mother louked up from her 
sewing with a smile and a kind word as he 
came into the nursery, and little Julia ran 
eagerly to kissher “big buzzer.” . But he 
did not take any notice, of either, only 
slammed his books down upon)the closet- 
shelf, and marched jsulkily. ont, of the room 
without speaking, He went.first up into 


| greeted. 


reason for not thinking it “fair,” consider- | 
ing that Mrs. Morris had certainly a right | 
‘ed on the floor by their brother’s hands, 


Now I shall buy 
that paint-box.” 


But he did not 
seem in a hurry 
to. go.and do it. 
He sat upon the 
stone and fingered 
the quarter in a 
nervous sort of way, 
looking round him 
suspiciously every 
now and then to see 
if anybody was com- 
ing near him, and 
muttering excuses 
to himself that prov- 
ed his conscience was 
not altogether easy. 
The truth is, he knew 
perfectly well that 
he had no right to 
spend the money; 
that it was the very 
piece Cleve Morris 
had lost a week ago, 
and that it was his bounden duty, therefore, 
to restore it immediately. He knew what 
he ought todo, but he was extremely un- 
willing to do it; and on the other hand he 
could not quite make up his mind to do 
what he knew would be a dishonest thing, 
in spite of his desire for the paint-box. If 
there had only been any doubt in his mind 
about the ownership of the quarter, he 
could have contented himself easily. But 
Cleve had a trick of drawing anchors on 
everything that belonged to him: “his 
mark,” he called it, and here it was plain 
enough—a tiny anchor traced with a sharp. 
knife on 2 smooth spot of the coin. There 
with my things another time. Now see!’|Was no getting over such evidence as that, 
and the poor little pink kite which Frank'and Russell vould only think of the old 
and Wilson had labored at so patiently for|school-boy sophistry, that if a thing was 
halfan hour, was torn into bits and scatter-|lost it belonged to the finder. Poor as the 
argument was, the longer he dwelt upon it, 

He went down into the yard after this,'the more plausible it seemed tohim. Other 
leaving the children sobbing over their dis-|thoughts came to help it out, too. Cleve 
appointment and his unkindness. He felt/had forgotten all about the quarter—he 
very miserable, and did not know at all! had plenty of money now, more than he 
what to do with himself; so for want of |knew what to do with—he had given this 
occupation, he began to poke holes in the| up for lost—and what was the use of say- 
ground with an old walking stick of his fa- jing anything about it after all this time? 
ther’s, that the little ones used for a hobby-| What good did it do anybody lying in the 
horse, ground? It might be there still, if it 

“You shouldn’t do that, Russell,” said| wasn’t for him, and after he had taken the 
the nurse, who was sitting on the terrace | trouble to find it, why he had the best right 
above him with the baby in her arms, |to use it, of course! 

“There’s seed coming up in them beds, an’} Poor Russell! he did not see, in his ea- 
you’ll kill ’em all if you do so.” gerness to yield to temptation, how silly he 

“It’s nothing to you if I do,” Russell an- | Was, as well as wicked. It was small trouble 
swered rudely, and went on poking holes he had taken to find the quarter, but it 
to finis: the figure of a half moon, But helped to soothe his conscience to imagine 
the cane struck. suddenly against something, ‘that the finding of it was an act of merit 
hard, and Russell, stooping down to see what for which he deserved reward. 
it was, found a small, round piece of metal,| He got up at last and walked down the 
which, all crusted with mud as it was, the, street, not towards home, but towards the 
boy knew instantly to be’asilver quarter.|avenue where Mr. Fricke’s toy-shop stood. 
His first impulse was to hide, it from the) He had not made up his mind to buy thé 
nurse ; 80, closing his hand over it carefully, | _paint-box yet, but he thought he would like 
he got up again, struck the cane into the, to see it again, and he wanted a new slate- 
ground once or twice, and then throwing, it ' pencil, besides... Mr, Fricke thought he was 
down in the walk, sauntered out into the a very long time deciding upon that latter 
street. article.. He turned over every pencil, in 

Some inward instinct made him avoid ob-the box, measuring one by another, and 
servation, so he walked on down the street then examined the painted ones, and then 
until he was.quite out of sight of , his own, wanted, to see those that were enclosed in 
house, and then crossed over to a vacant lot, #004, like lead-pencils, and finally, took a 
and sat down on a stone behind the fence, yellow soapstone after all. This matter 
before he ventured to examine his. treasure ‘settled, and his penny paid, he still hung 
fully. Tt was covered with dirt, but he ea~} around the shop, as if earenes else was 
sily scraped that off with his pen-knife, and.om his mind, ; 
itehowed, fairly what.it was, good, genu> “Want anything more?” asked Mr, 
ine, silyer coin. Fricke, who was _seting a little tired of 


ARCHERY. 


oldest, claimed chief possession of it. There 
he found Frank and Wilson busy making a 
kite out of some tissue paper, which he rec- 
ognized as belonging tohim. At any other 
time he would have given it to them. wil- 
lingly, and thought nothing about it. But 
an evil spirit had the mastery of him to- 
day, and made him do mean. and unkind 
things, which he blushed to remember af- 
terwards. 

“What are you doing with my paper, I'd 
like to know? Who gave you leave to 
touch it, sir?” were the angry questions 
with which the poor little fellows were 
“Pll teach you how to meddle 

















for all the children, though Russell, as the 


the garret, which was geperal , play-room! 


“Yes, it.certainly, rae money,” said waiting.on him. 


not. I don’t know, though, let me see that 
paint-box again, won’t you? the one you 
said I could have for twenty cents,” 

“For twenty-five cents, you mean,” said 


Mr. Fricke. “That's the lowest price, and 
it’s cheap at that. It’s a prime article, 
sir.” 


And the paint-box was produced, the 
sliding cover drawn out, and all the litele 
squares of color and the tiny brushes lay 
temptingly before Russell's eyes. Can you 
wonder that his last scruples vanished be- 
fore the sight? That temptation proved too 
strong for conscience, and the quarter— 
Cleve’s quarter—jingled down amongst 
other coin in Mr. Fricke’s till, while Rug- 
sell, with a beating heart, bore away the 
paint-box, wrapped in paper, and tucked 
away out of sight in the deepest pocket. of 
his jacket, 

He did not feel like stopping to play with 
the boys on his way home, you may be sare. 
He hurried on as fast as he could, and ran 
up to the garret as soon as he reached the 
house. Theshredsof pink tissue paper still 
lay on the floor, but-his two brothers had 
gone, and no one was there to sce him, so 
he ventured t6 take off the wrapping paper 
and look at his box—the precious box for 
which he had paid such a large price. 

Poor boy! he began to feel already how 
large the price was, indeed. Nothing leas 
than his honesty and his peace of mind— 
two treasures that, if he had only been wise 
encugh to know it. were worth more to him 
than all the color-boxes the world ever saw. 
Some dim consciousness of this truth came 
to him as he looked down at the box, with 
a suspicion that the cakes of paint looked 
dingier, and the brushes smaller than they 
were inthe shop. But it was too late now 
to be sorry, so he struggled against the bet- 
ter feeling, and tried tu make himself be- 
lieve that he had done quite right, and 
would do it again if the same thing happen- 
ed. But he did not do any painting that 
afternoon, although he stayed up in the gar- 
ret till che bell rang for tea. He did not 
bring the box down stairs, either, but hid 
it away carefully, amongst his own peculiar 
possessions, that nobody had a right to 
meddle with. Hehad no desire to show it, 
and tell the story of how he came by it. 

So there it lay, day after day, and for 
the pleasure Russell had in it, it might as 
well have been in the shop-window till. 
He hardly ever dared to take it out, for 
there were so many children always run- 
ning up and down, and if they knew Rus- 
sell was in the garret, they were sure te 
be there, too. Once or twice he did get a 
chance to puint a picture or two in his old 
geography, without interruption ; but it was 
rather dull fun, after all, with nobody vo 
look on and make suggestions as to whether 
the sailor boys shou'd have blue pantaloons 
or white, and whether the tigers should be 
paitited with chrome yellow or ochre. Be- 
fore the week was out, he wished in his se- 
cret heart, though he would not; own. it to 
himeelf, that the paint-box was back in Mr. 
Frieke’s shop, and the quarter in QOleve 
Morris’s pocket, or else in the ground white 
he found it. 

He had more reagon to» wish it than-he 
was aware of, even, forthe punishment;of 
his dishonesty was closeat hand... It bad. 
never occurred to him that anybody sould: 
discover it, unless, he chase te, itell,, —_ 
was only his,own:accusing conscie 
troubled him, not any. fear of outside ter 








ms Bu, dhs come; tom. ina ethan 
he had never anticipated. 


One day'at recess) Dick Foster: pulled & 


Russell to himself, «What. strokeof lack! \ Noi” daid sell hesitatingly; ‘oF guess! coer his pocket. *lpok. 
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70 a THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
here, Cleve.” ssid he, “Isn't this your hoop 0 bow, Gnd set up in every {acquired at the moment of leaping. from | hath declared, “My words shall not return hell of the oyster, which, i Phe: 
‘mark 1” _ i township. thes econd was fond of | the cars, will carry you shead of the om unto me. void.” clatig, meres teach: we pa Page 
“That it is!” exclaimed Cleve, after he archery, knighted a gentleman named | you designed to alight upon, hence the dan- . x tive ing cap- 
had looked-at ita minute. “My mark, and/woog for his expertness in the art. attempt, or rather I might pe Lae EE ¥ 


my money, too, It’s the very quarter I 
lost in April, add I'd just like to now how 


you came by it ?” 
“Pair ware,” said Dick, *I got it 
at Fricke’s in for a dollar bill, last 


night, and I knew it must-have been 
through your hands some time or other, 
when I saw the anchor. Jt’s mine now, 
though, so pass it over, old fellow.” 

“Oh, of course!” and tossed the 
coin back into Foster’s hands. “I'd like to 
know how Fricke got it, though ; I could 
swear it was the very one I lost out of my 
last. month’s money.” 

“Some fellow found it, I suppose,” said 
Dick, “and was mean enough to spend it.” 

“f’ll stop at Fricke’s after school,” said 
Cleve. I'd just like to know if any of our 
fellows would do such a shabby trick.” 

And the two boys moved away, and Rus- 
sell, who had been standing out of sight, 
but in full heariug, heard nomore. I need 
not tell you how he felt. You can imagine 
for yourself his shame and mortification, 
and the terror that filled his mind as he 
thought how Cleve would be sure to trace 
the quarter to him, and expose him before 
all his schoolmates. Never in his life had 
he spent so miserable an afternoon, never 
so learned by heart the bitter truth that 
“the way of the transgressor is hard,” 

As for Cleve, in his careless way he for- 
got all about the thing, until, in going home, 
he had to pass by the toy-shop. Then itcame 
back to him, and ‘just for curiosity,” as he 
said, he wentin to make hisinquiries. Mr. 
Fricke remembered the coin. He had no- 
ticed the anchor on i‘ -rhe> it was paid in. 
Russell Holmes paic ia exchange for a 
puint-box, about a week ago. 

“All right,” said Cleve, “it was nothing 
but. curiosity,” and he walked out of the 
shop. But once out it was not so easy to 
restrain his honest indignation and con- 
tempt. Henever could have done such a thing 
himself, and it was hard to have patience with 
such meanness in one whom he had supposed 
his friend, and with whom he had always 
shared freely his own luxuries. If he had 
obeyed his first impulse, called out by these 
thoughts, he would have told the story to 
the whole school, and justified himself by 
declaring that “It served him right; such 
a,mean trick ought to be known.” 

But a second thought came, and some- 
thing—he could not tell what—made him 
think of the prayer which his mother had 
taught him when he was a little child, and 
which he still said every day of his life ;— 
“Forgive us our debts, as we foryive—”’ 

“Well,” thought Cleve, “I guess I won’t 
tell on him, after all. Maybe he didn’t 
know it was mine, and he never had much 
money of his own, I know. I wish I hadn’t 
found it out, that’s all.” 





Russell came to the school next day with 
fear and trembling. He knew directly, 
from Cleve’s manner, though not a word was 
said, that the truth was discovered, and he 
expected nothing less than to hear it told 
publicly, to Dick Foster and all the rest, 
as.soon as recess came. But to his sur- 
prise as much as relief, the play hours 
passed by without the dreaded disclosure. 
Cleve was a little distant, to be sure, but 
all the rest were just the same to him, and 
he began at last to comprehend the gener- 
osity with which his companion was treat- 
ing him. It was almost harder to bear than 
public shame would have been, his own 
meanness looked so black by contrast ; and 
that night when he went to bed he fairly 
cried himself to sleep with sorrow and mor- 
tification, 


The next day he wrapped up the paint- 


box, and wrote a little note, begging Cleve | 


to take it, because he had no money to pay 
him with, and telling him when and how he 
had found the quarter. He carried these 
ta. Mrs. Morris’s house and left them, and 
when Cleve came home and found them, 
you may be sure he was glad that he had 

ept his good resolution. He didn't rest 
uitil he had seen Russell; and told him that 
“he didn’t mind, not the least in the world, 
and there was no more to be said about it.” 
And when Christmas came he sent him the 
identical paint-box, as as ever, for a 
present! As for Russell, he took the lesson 
to-heart, and from that time never thought 
Sea ae im the world was worth hav- 
ing, if)it had to be purchased at the expense 
of honesty. 


‘Bows and arrows were émployed in old 
timiés as weapons of warfare. When skil- 
used ‘by expert marksmen they did 
‘execution. “But eine the invention 

. Civilized nations have thrown 
them aside, and archery is followed merely 
adam ‘amusement. Richard the First, of| most impossible to reach the place that you 


of 


Archery is practised by ladies as a sport 
in various parts of the world. The attitude 
of an accomplished female archer is exceed- 
ingly graceful. 

“The weight of the arrow,” says a recent 
writer on this subject, “should be propor- 
tioned to the power of the bow. The 
knock at the butt of the srrow should exact- 
ly fit the string. Of the three feathers at 
the end, one should be colored, which should 
be always uppermost,” 

The picture in the first page represents 
a juvenile party engaged in the exercise. 





THE FAMILY. 


“OUT IN THE COLD.” 


With blue, cold hands, and stockineless feet, 
Wandered a child in the cheerless street. 
Children were many, who, honsed and fed, 


Lovingly nestled, bed, 


ngly Ds |, dreaming in 
Caroled their Joy in a tand of bisa. 
Without a thought 


a 
or a care of ths. 
ey were warm in Humanity’s fold, 
But this little child was out in the cold— 
Out in the cold. 


Bleak blew the wind through the cheerless street, 
Dashing along the mereiless sleet. 
All furred and shawled, man, woman and child, 
ar ng, for the storm grew wild. 
They could not bear the icicle blast 
Winter so rude on their pathway cast. 
Alas! none pitied—no one consoled 
This little wanderer out in the cold— 
Out in the col 


She had no father—she no mother, 
Sister none, and never a brother; 

ey on to star-worlds above, 
She remained here with nothing but love. 
“Nothing but love’”—oh! men did not know 
What wealth of Joy that child could bestow. 
So they went by, and worshipped their gold, 
Leaving the little one outin the cold— 

Out in the cold. 


Wandered she on till the shades of night 
Veiled her shiveri from sight, 
Then, with her cold hands over her breast, 


Hungered and chilled, she laid herself down— 
Lay down to rest, while the wealthy rolled 
In carriages past her, out in the cold— 

Out in the cold. 


Grouse her white’ robes that were rich and warm. 
Phe sainted face of a mother srolled.” 
fed ner tuid scenes of heavenly bliss; 
Aud angels gathered into their fuld 
That sae Sey ye out of the cold— 
a 2 

For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

“Tom Barrows says he came very near 
being killed, the other day, uncle.” 

“How was that, Robert ?” 

“In leaping from the cars, sir.” 

“What cars, Bob, the horse-cars or the 
steain-cars ?” 

“The steam cars. He says they were 
moving very slowly, and that he had quite 
a nice place to leap upon, and yet he was 
knocked over, and was almost shaken to 
| pieces.” 

“I don’t wonder at it. The wonder is he 
was not killed outright. Why, the boy 
nr have been stupid to have attempted 
such a thing.” 
“Several boys have done so lately, un- 
cle.” 
“I know it, but that doesn’t make such 
an attempt less foolish. They were all more 
or less injured, and some of them were kill- 
ed.” 

“I didn’t think there was so much danger 
in jumping from the cars when they are in 
motion. I know it is hazardous to attempt 
to get upon them when moving, but to jump 
| off as they are passing slowly along I thought 
was no harm.” 

“On or off, it is a foolish undertaking. 
You don’t consider, perhaps, that after you 
have jumped, the motion of the cars still 
carries you along.” 

“After I have jumped?” 

“Yes, after you have jumped, sir. Do 
you think that the motion which your body 
acquires in the cars, leaves it the moment 





| 


the moving vehicle ?” 

“I should have certainly thought so, un- 
cle.” 

“You may just as well suppose that a 
stone ceases to move as soon as it leaves 
the leather of the new sling that I 
bought you. 








sling.” 


England, was killed by an arrow in the Year’ intend to jump upon.” 


1499, Inthe time of Edward the Fourth 


»| “Ifyou aim right for it, you certainly 
every Englishman . was. obliged by law to| will not. The motion which your body had 


your feet cease to touch the platform of 


You give the sling a twirl or 
two round your head, and then let one end 
of it go, and away flies the stone, with a ve- 
lovity corresponding to the motion of the 


“Lf that is the case, uncle John, it is al- 


ger 

have said one of the dangers.” 

“But suppose the cars are going quite 
slowly ?” 

“What would you call slow, Bob?” 
“Say five or six miles an hour, sir.” 
“Well, that is 2 slow motion for steam- 
cars. And do you suppose there is no dan- 
ger in jumping, then ?” 

“I ehouldflot think there could be very 
much.” : 

“Suppose while running a foot-race with 
Tom Barrows at the rate of seven or eight 
miles an hour, you should happen to be trip- 
ped up by a rope across the road, do you 
think there would be no danger ?” 

“Yes, uncle, for I knew a boy that was 
killed almost instantly in that way. But 
that would not be the case while [ kept my- 
self on my legs, as I should do in jumping.” 

“But you could not keep yourselfon your 
legs in jumping from a car going at that 
speed, As soon as your feet touched the 
ground, their motion would be arrested, 
while the rest of your body would be car- 
ried onward in the direction of the track, 
and down you must tumble, and ten to one 
that a broken neck or a broken limb would 
be the consequence.” 

“Surely, uncle, I have seen persons get 
out of the horse-cars while they were in 
pretty quick motion, and what’s the differ- 
ence 7” 

“There isa difference, though it is not 
advisable to presume upon it, In stepping 
from the low step in the rear of a horse- 
car, the party is careful to face towards 
the horses, and to take a good hold with one 
of his hands. In this way he is prepared 
to run a few steps forward with the cars, 
in order to recover himself and restore his 
balance. This, yca know, cannot be done 
in leaping from steam-cars.” . 

“You think, then, uncle John, that if 

were to get out of the horse-cars, with my 
back or shoulders towards the horses, I 
should be pretty sure to tumble down.” 
“I would not advise you to try the exper- 
iment one way or the other. “The more 
haste the less speed” is a pretty sure prov- 
erb. 


For the Companion. 

THE STRAY LEAF. 

Remarkable are the incidents we often 
meet with in the history of conversions. 
How unexpectedly, and by what simple, yet 
striking means, have individuals, and even 
whole families, been brought to God! The 
foliowing we think is a case in point : 
An old man of the name of Sullivan, 
earned a small pittance by picking up 
rags and scraps of paper. He had a little 
son who was fond of reading, and who, as 
soon as his father could reach home in the 
evening, would overhaul his bag and pick 
out the leaves of books, that might be found 
among the rubbish. With these he often 
amused himself during the dreary hours he 
remained at home “to take care of the 
premises,” for Sullivan’s wife was dead, and 
he had no other children. 

One eveninglittle Peter chanced to find a 
leaf of a book containing these words, ‘Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy /a- 
den, and Iwill give you rest. No doubt the 
youthful reader of this incident will at 
once recognize the book these words are to 
be found in, but that was more than either 
Peter or his father could do, for they 
had never seen a Bible in their lives. 

“Them is nice words, Peter,” remarked 
the old man. “Read ’em over agin, an’ 
bless you, for some how or ither they seems 
to do me heart good.” 

Peter read them again and again, and 
still the old man felt a kind of comfort from 
them, he never had experienced before. 

Suffice it to say that he never rested till 


and in less than two months old Sullivan 
was a member of a Protestant church, and 
little Peter was the diligent and happy 
attendant of a neighboring Sabbath school. 





he found the book, “to match the ould leaf’ 
that Peter had picked out of his rag-bag,” 


And a!) this from a sentence.or two taken 
from a stray leaf that had béen picked up 
in the gutter’ by an Irish laborer: But 
then they were the utterances of Him who 


The elm has been known to live more 
than 350 years; the chestnut 600; the ce- 
dar 800; oaks from 1000 to 1500 and some 
of the woods of the tropical climes for three, 
eh, bad Bo thousand Sears. 





SORAPS FOR YOUTH. 
+e 
For the Companion. 
MONKEY TRICKS. 

Animals in menageries are sometimes 
great enemies to the milliner’s art ; giraffes 
have been known to filch the flowers adorn- 
ing a bonnet, and we once saw a lady mis- 
erably treated by monkeys. She was by 
no means young, yet wished to be thought 
so, if we may judge from the paint which 
covered her cheeks, the false tresses which 
hung from her forehead, and the gay bunch- 
es of ribbons and flowers that encircled her 
bonnet. As she passed along through the 
monkey-house, now and again poking the 
animals with her parasol, one seized it so 
vigorously that she was drawn close to the 
den. In a jiffy a dozen little hands were 
poked through the bars, and off went the 
bonnet and curls, to the great mortification 
of the poor lady. Others seized her reti- 
cule and distributed the contents among 
their fellow-monkeys. It was nearly an 
hour before the keeper could recover the 
stolen property. Her purse, gloves and 
scented handkerchief were with difficulty ta- 
ken from the cheek pouch of a lusty baboon. 

The above reminded me of what I wit- 
nessed in the Aquarial Jardens, a few days 
ago. Among the animals in the Zoological 
department there isa very fierce looking 
panther, upon whose cage is written ‘“DaNn- 
czrovus.” A little boy, not satisfied with 
viewing the animal from a proper distance, 
was so foolish as to lean over the rail, and 
from that position to reach forward his 
hand till he presented it so near the cage, 
that the panther would certainly have seiz- 
ed it, but for the timely interference of a 
gentleman, who caught him away and car- 
ried him to another part of the building. 


For the Companion. 

BOASTERS AND BOASTING. 

James Nevil was a pretty good lad upon 
the whole, but he was fond of boasting. 
few boys could leap so far, or lift such 
heavy weights, or skate so fast, or commit 
a lesson to memory so quick as he could. 
He knew ittoo But it was a great defect 
in Master Jim’s character, and it rendered 
him unacceptable to most of his compan- 
ions. 
One day his father took him to task 
about this vice; but Jim tried to defend 
himself, saying there was no harm in it, 
and that there was nothing against it in the 
Bible. 

Mr. Nevii, however, soon convinced him 
to the contrary. He showed that boasting 
arose from pride of heart, which is every 
where condemned in the inspired volume. 
He showed also that a fit of boasting was 
generally followed by some disgrace, and 
appealed to Jim whether that was not the 
case in his own experience. 

“Can you tell me,” asked Mr. Nevil, 
‘who was the greatest boaster mentioned in 
the Old Testament ?” 

James thought that Goliath of Gath was 
about the biggest he had read of. 

“Yes,” said Mr. N., “his words were, 
‘Come unto me, and I will give thy flesh 
unto the fowls of the air, and to the beasts 
of the field” But notwithstanding this 
proud boast, in less than five minutes he 
lay a corpse at David’s feet.” 

It is to be hoped this lesson was not lost 
on Master Nevil. 





For the Companion. 
A NOVEL BIRD-TRAP. 

A gentleman, a few days ago, in passing 
a heap of oyster shells, perceived a small 
bird fluttering as if held down by a string, 
or an invisible trap, concealed among the 
rubbish. On approaching nearer, he found 
that a young oyster, which was attached to 
one of the'larger ‘shélls, held the bird fast 
by one of its legs. Master sparrow, in hop- 


The gentleman took his knife, opened the 
relentless jaws of the oyster, and suffered 
the poor bird to go rejoicing over the hills, 


ay HY 
“THERE'S ROCK AT THE BOTTOM» 


When my Willie was sixteen, he accidental. 
iy iy a valuable watch into the well, 

is father was absent from home; and 
without consulting me, be resolved to re. 
cover the treasure. Providiug himself 4 
long-handled rake, he gave it in charge to 
his sister Jennie, two years younger, and 
bidding her to lower it to him when he 
called, he into the bucket, and 
holding fast by the rope, commenced his 
descent. The bucket descended more rapid- 
ly than Willie expected, and struck heay. 
ily against the side of the well; the 
broke, and he was thrown into the water, 
‘Mother, I shall be drowned,” was his 
despairing cry ; which Jennie re-echoed with 
a wail of anguish, But I knew the depth 
of the water ; and shouted to him as calm. 
ly as I could, “Stand upon your feet, Wil. 
lie ; the water isn’t over four feet deep.” 
“But I shall sink in the mud,” said the 
poor boy, still striving to keep himself 
afloat by clinging desperately to the slip. 
pery stones. ‘‘No, Willie, there’s rock at 
the bottom. Let go the stones, and stand 
up. 
The assurance of a hard foundation, and 
the impossibility of holding much longer to 
the slimy surface of the stone wall, gave 
him confidence. He felt for the rocky bot- 
tom, placed his feet firmly upon it, and to 
his great joy, found that the water scarcely 
reached to his shoulders. [ sent Jennie to 
the house for a new, strong rope, and fasten- 
ing one end of it securely, 1 lowered the 
= to him to be tied in the bucket, and 
we drew him safely up. “Oh, mother,” 
said the dear boy when he was rescued, 
“those were precious words to me, “T'here’s 
rock at the bottom; Ishall never forget 
them.” 
Two years after, in a commercial panic, 
my husband’s property was swept away, 
and we were reduced to poverty. At first 
I bore bravely up. I did not prize wealth 
and luxury for my own sake, neither did I 
covet it for my children. [ chiefly mourn- 
ed for my husband’s disappointment and his 
crushed hopes, and strove by unflagging 
cheerfulness to chase away the gloom which 
settled so heavily upon him, I endeavored 
to assist him, not only by the utmost econ- 
omy in household expenses, but by devising 
plans for the future, Willie and Jennie 
were old enough to earn their own support, 
and even to assist in the education of the 
younger children. I succeeded in putting 
them in the way to do this. I felt strong 
and brave, and almost wondered st my hus- 
band’s despondency. 

But new reverses came. The bank in 
which Jennie had deposited her quarter’s 
salary, which might partially meet our ne- 
cessitics, suddenly failed, and her money 
was lost. I[ could bear this too ; she would 
soon be able to replace it. Next, the 
school in which she taught was disbanded, 
and Jennie had to take much lower wages ; 
but she still earned a little; and I said, 
cheerfully, “We will not murmur; half a 
loaf is better than no bread.” Next Wil- 
lie’s hand was disabled by an accident, and 
he lost his situation. My courage began to 

ive way; but rallying myself for one more 
effort, I resolved to brave the reproaches of 
friends and the world’s dread laugh, and 
seek remunerative employment for myself. 
It sorely tried my womanly delicacy, yet it 
brought the needful aid, and 1 battled with 
my wounded sensitiveness, and again screw- 
ed up my failing courage. But the last 
blow came; sickness suddenly laid me pros- 
trate. “I shall give up, now; we must all 
sink together,” was the language of my de- 
spairing soul. 

“Dear mother,” said Willie, when he 
heard my lamentation, “do you remember 
what you said to me when I was at the bot- 
tom of the well? I have often thought of 
it of late. I know we are in deep waters, 
but God has promised that they shall not 
overflow us. And is not his Word a solid 
foundation? Let us plant our feet upon 
his promises, and stand firm'y. Wecannot 
sink, for ‘there’s rock at the bottom.’” 

I heard, and took the lesson to my heart. 
1 saw that I had been clinging to the slip- 
pery stones of human strength and self-de- 
pendence ; and so, when the providence of 
God bade me let go my hold, I was in de- 
spair, But the bank of heaven had not 
failed ; God was able to redeem his prom- 
ises; and though I stood in deep water, it 
should not overwhelm me, neither should I 
sink, for “‘there’s rock at the bottom.” 


So from the chamber where pain and ill- 
ness still hold me prisoner, I send to each 
burdened and weary child of God who ‘is 
tempted to feel that all is Jost, the key-note 
of my new and grateful psalm, ‘Whatever 











ping about, must have put his foot into the 


your sorrow or strait may be, plant your 
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feet trustingly upon'the Rock of ages, and 
with me, “thank God, and take courage.” 





A FAMILY DOG. 

Big dogs, that are feared for surliness, 
are often famous for kindness to children, 
and lay aside their natural ferocity when 
children are by their side. Miss Charles- 
worth, in her “Yeomen of England,” gives 
an instance from her own knowledge : 


There wasa hero on the farm, by name, 
Gruff, a mastiffof great strength and fierce- 
ness. Gruff seemed to consider his position 
fully equal in dignity and authority to any 
other that he saw around. Benjamin had 

a great value for the dog, who returned his 
master’s friendship by strictest fidelity, 
without any demonstration of affection, 
Gruff had never made a friendship in his 
life ; he did not appear to consider any one 
sufficiently his equal to be caressed as a 
friend. The most that any one could ex- 

t was to come and go unmolested,—the 
only exception to this negative friendship 
being in favor of his master ; for, if Ben- 
jamin had been out, Gruff would in expres- 
sion go so far as slightly to wag his tail on 
his master’s — When the children 
grew old says to run about, many a charge 

given, “Be sure you don’t go near 
Graf” » Margery did not share in this 
fear; she said she never yet knew the 
farm-dog that would harm a farm-child, 
and, for her part, she thought that they who 
stuck close to their business, like Gruff, were 
the folks most to be trusted in a fair way, 
after all. 

And it was not long before little Stephen 
was seen peeping out of Graff’s kennel, ia 
which he had hid himself, and a slight wag 
was perceptible of Gruff's short tail, show- 
ing that he shared in the pleasure of the 
achievement. And very soon Gruff became 
the children’s greatest friend. When they 
gathered round him he would stand, hang! 
his ears, drop his head, and remain in pas- 
sive endurance of all their hugs and caress- 
es. Gruff had not been unchained for years, 
his great ferocity being known in the neigh- 
borhood. But the man who fed him one 
day lifted Stephen upon him, put his little 
sister behind him, in the fashion of a_pil- 
lion, then unchaining Gruff, led him off the 
farm, round by the roads, and so home 
4 in. Margery shook her head, and said, 

ou’ll go too far for safety some day.” 
B it the u.an often allowed Gruff to perform | 
this heroic uct of forbearance, and always | 
declared that it did not signify who met 
Gruff on the road; the dogs said what they 
liked to him, creatures that he would at oth- 
er times have destroyed at one gripe, snap- 
ped at him unnoticed; not even a beggar 
drew forth any displeasure ; he carried the 
children, with the steadiest attention to 
their comfort, turned home when desired, 
and stood at his kennel until they were safe- 
ly off, then looked up at them with the 
same slight wag ot his tail, which seemed to 
say he felt satisfied at having given them 
the pleasure. 


nhac 
CURIOUS CEREMONY. 

In the schoolsof England which have been 
established for many years, some very sin- 
gular customs are annually observed, of 
which the following will prove a specimen : 





On Shrove Tuesday, the usual time-hon- 
ored custom of ‘tossing the pancake” took 
place in Westminster School. The chief 
cook of the college was ushered into the 
school-room with ail honor, attired in kitchen 
dress, by a verger of the abbey, about 11 o’- 
clock. The boys were of course engaged 
in their usual studies when this annual ap- 
parition in the shape of the chef de cuisine 
entered the domain of the Rev. C. B. Scott 
and his assistants. The cook bore in his 
hand a furinaceous compound of peculiar 
appearance, which popularly was sup- 
posed to be a pancake, but looked suspic- 
lously like a very aged crumpet. Poising 
the “pancake” on a fork, he cleverly threw 
it overa bar which separates the upper 
from the lower school, and then withdrew. 
As he was “tossing the pancake,” all the 
boys rushed to clutch it, and as it fell a 
struggle took place for its possession, a 
glorious game at football, shinning, bully- 
ing, &c., ensuing. This custom is provided 
for in the statutes of the school. The cook 
receives a fee for the’ performance of the 
duty; and if any boy can catch the pan- 
cake and preserve it whole in spite of the 
attempts of the other boys, he is entitled to 
@ guinea from the Dean of Westminster. 





SISMONDI’S CLERKSHIP. 


Sismondi was one of the most celebrated 
men in Europe. His historical and other 
literary works have been admired through- 
out the civilized world. 

From his earliest years he was fond of 
study. When his school-days were over, | we 
he would ‘fain have continued his studies ; 
but his father, having met with some losses, 


Much as he desired to follow'a life of let- 
ters, he submitted to his father’s will and 
became a clerk in the city of Lyons, He. 
gave himself wholly to the daties of his 
new calling, and ,became an excellent | 
clerk. 

Afterwards he returned to’ his studies ; 
but the habits of accuracy and promptness 
acquired during his clerkship were of im- 
mense orgy to him during his subse- 
quent career e afterwards became a dis-| ; 
tinguished political economist. For this 
he was Preparing himself while becoming 

ial business. He 
did not say, er don’t like the business, and 
therefore I will not attead to it.” He at- 
tended to it diligently, andreaped great 
benefit in consequence, 





Whatever you are required to do, do it! 


to the best of your ability. You will find 
great benefit from such a course, even if 
your position in life should be greatly 
changed. 


fh Cs 
“NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP.” 


It is said that John Quincy Adams re- 
marked, when fourscore Years old, that he 
had no recollection of ever retiring for the 
night without repeating the simple lines 
which his mother taught him when he was 
a very little child, and which so many moth- 
ers beside her have taught their children. 

“Now L lay me down to sleep, 
Ip the nerd mas eout CORD 
Itisl — die beiore | wake, 
Ipray ra my soul to take. 

At home and abroad, on the sea and on 
the land, in the Presidential Mansion and 
in his own private dwelling, wherever he 
laid himself down for rest, he closed not his 
eyes in sleep till he had repeated these lines, 
This fact reveals to us the character of the 
man. He never hesitated to acknowledge 
his belief in aSupreme Being, and hisown de- 
pendence upon Him for guidance and protec- 
tion, He commenced tne day with reading 
the Scriptures, and closed it with the words 
of prayer. And he did this through all the 
scenes of his varied and protracted life. 

This fact also reveals to us the greatness 
of a mother’s influence and the permanency 
of her early instructions. He was favored 
with one of the best of mothers, and she 
spared no pains in teaching him his duties 
both to God and man; and his firm adher- 
ence to what he believed to be right, and 
the fearless advocacy of it, were the fruits 
of her instruction. 
that simple prayer at night, for so many 
years,way be traced to the same source, She 
taugat him to pray, taught him this little 
prayer, and he ceased not to offer it until 
his lite closed.— Christian Chronicle. 





The whip was a great implement of pun- 
ishment among the Romans. It was very 
appropriately applied by the lictors. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE FRIEND OVER THE MOUNTAINS, 


oF itis Viola was sad in her 
And said, as she felt in the word 
“I don’t know that any one loves me 
Yes, there is one Friend I know there is one." 


quite alone, 


“And who fs that Friend ?” asked Mery, her mate, 

As started the tears from pity's quick fountains’; 
“QO, he ‘s the Man with a heart very 

He is the dear Friend who lives over the mountains.” 


“Over the papery and so far, far away! 
Viola, then say does fie ever come near t’” 
Yes, He is the Savior ; He comes when I pray, 
ud whenever I think of Him, then He is here. 


“And when I sit down to read His good word, 
woge speaks to my heart in a whisper so mild ; 

And you too may hear tne dear vuice of the Lo rd 
If you'll read it, and pray, and be a good child.” 


I = tall a) what wee a little girl said, 
to heaven to drink of its fountains; 
she Aas spored it softly, ‘ae was notafraid, 
‘The strong Man wil iit carry me over the mountains.” 


Over the mountains! © there is H's home, 
And there all His people for ever bine rest ; 
To all of His dying ones Jesus will co: 
And the strong Mau will carry His ‘ats on His breast ! 
Presbyterian. 


UNKIND WORDS. 


How easy it is in the moment of irrita- 
tion to speak unkind words even to those 
we love! Here is a lesson on that subject. 
It will do for children of maturer growth as 
well as younger ones to read, 

“Do not use such words as those, the 
make my heart ache,” said a mother to her 
children, who were disputing over some 
plaything. ‘Come here aad t will tell you 
about some cross words I once uttered, and 
which I never think of without feeling the 
deepest sorrow.” 

“Why, mamma, I hardly thoughs you 
could say any thing cross; 1 am sure you 
are always kind now.” 

The lady smiled sadly as she continued— 
“I had a sister Jane once; she was older 
than I was, and a very kind sister, too. 
Once she was taken very sick, and for a 
time we th t we should lose her, but at 
last she grew’a little better, and could bear 
to sit ievenditinas lie on the bat 

had to keep very still while in 
bee room, 





determined to make a merchant of him. 


“One reams T was sitting with her, and 
I commenced drumming on the window- 


And the offering up of 


‘Bree which was my favorite amusement, 
resently I heard her say, “Please don’t do 
‘or it makes my head ache so badly.” 

“I was not often unkind to my sister, but 
I was in a bad humor then, and rin oe 
during the whole afternoon, so I replied 
O, very well, I see I’m in the-wa: re; 
if I go to the parlor I cannot stir, 
they have company, and with you if I make 
the least noise your head aches,” and so say- 
ing I left the room.” 

Here the speaker’s voice faltered as she 
said, “I never saw my sister any more. 
The next morning I started away early, be- 
fore she was awake, to be gone for a few 
days. Very soon I was sent for to come 
home, because my sister’s illness had re- 
a and when I reached there she was 


Here the mother stopped; she could say 
no more. Tears stood in the children’s eyes, 
and the next moment they were lock 
each other’s arms, and often after that, 
when tempted to use harsh words, the 
thought that they might be among the last 
that they should ever utter, checked them, 
and then came instead that “soft answer” 
that “turneth away wrath.” 


o———eingre 
TRUE LOVE. 


Love to God and love to sin, which he 
hates, cannot both live in one heart. That 
which God forbids, we shall not, if we truly 
love Him, desire to possess or cherish, 

To make this plain to you; achild hada 
beautiful bird, a canary, “which sang to him 
from early morning, and would eat seed out 
of his hand, it was so tame, 
the child was ill, so ill that the song of the 
little bird, which to the boy was delicious 
music, disturbed and distressed her so that 
she could scarcely bear to hear it. He put 
it in a room far away, but the bird’s notes 
reached the sick bed, and caused pain to her 
in her long feverish days. One morning, as 
the child stood holding his mother’s hand, 
he saw that when his pet sang, an expres- 
sion of pain passed over her dear face. She 
|had never yet told him that she could not 

bear the noise, but she did so now. 

“It is no music to me,” she said, as he 
| asked her if the notes were not pretty. He 
looked at her in wonder, 

“And do you really dislike the sound ?” 

“Indeed I do,” she said. 

The child, full of love to his mother, left 
the room. The golden feathers of the pret- 
ty canary were glistening in the sunshine, 
and he was trilling forth his loveliest notes, 
but they had ceased to please the boy. They 
were no longer pretty or soothing to him, 
and taking the cage in his hand, he left the 
house. Wher hereturned, he told his moth- 
er that the bird would disturb her rest no 
more, for he had given it to his little cousin. 

“But you loved it so,” she said, “how 
could you part with the canary ?” 

“| loved the canary, mother,’ he replied, 
“but I love you more; I could not really 
love anything that gave you pain. It would 
not be true love if I did,” 

The child was right, And if you love 
your Father in heaven really and truly, you 
will never love that which He hates, and 
which caused the sufferings and the death 
of the Saviour of the world.—Mrs, Gel- 
dart. 








A “WEE BIT” OF A SERMON. 


havea 1 ye ah do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not 
unto mea.” —Col. iil. 


When I was a child, I used to think that 
there were some verses meant for children, 
and some for grown people. This was one 
which I thought was meant for children, 
But since I have grown older, I have decid- 
ed that it is meaut for everybody, young 
and old; so L thought 1 would write some- 
thing about it, hoping that some of the chil- 
dren who read this paper may learn that 
they too, however small, may do something 
for the Lord, who has ‘done so much for 
them. 

Now [ am rot going to tell you of any 
great things that you can do, but of what 
you call Zittle things, things that you can do 
almost every day. 

Suppose it is Monday morning, and you 
think you will have a good time to slide on 
the ice, or play, before school. But your 
mother has something she wants you to do, 
instead. At first you are tempted to refuse, 
but your mother reminds you that Jesus has 
said, ‘Honor thy father and mother,” and | 
you know that Sunday, when your mother 
was talking to you of the Soviour, yik 
thought you wouid try to please Him. So 
you slowly obey, wishing all the time that 
pee could playa little longer.— The Evan- 

ist. 





“ACCORDING TO MY THINK.” 


“Don’t lag, Johnnie,” said the little boy’s 
mother, “but go straight to school.” 

“Yes, mother, I wiil,” said Johanie, and 
off he trudged. 

When he passed Mr. Wheeler’s barn, & 
robin todteotse flew out of the woods, perch- 
ed on the nearest , and to sing, 
just as if he were singing to Johnnie, — 








The mother of 


nobody else. Was it singing, “Stop John- 
nie, stop,” or, “Go, J go?” e lit. 
tle dar loved birds, and redbreast was so 


male is ‘go’ or ‘stay,” just accordin 
to my ee oe Jobanie : “T think Fs 
says, ‘Go,’ and I shall go.” 

So Johnnie, in spite of all the pleasant 
things which tempt a little boy to lag behind | y; 
sebool-time on a sweet summer's morning, 
went straight to school, and was in his seat | articies 
When the mistress rang the opening bell. 

Johnnie is am A great many things 
havea ing as we think. 
To the little ts ae suid it was too pleas- 
ant to go to school, and so played truant, 
redbreast’s notes would have been, “Stay, 
stay ;” “Stop, stop,” for hedid not love his 
books, and wanted an excuse for neglecting 
them. 

All along the way, children, there are 
pleasant voices which will lead you astray, it 
or forward you in the path of daty, accord- | 
ing to the chord which they find in you. The | recollect 
key-note is in your own bosom. Pitch it 
right—pitch it for the right, and then your 
life will be a pleasant tune, sweet to father 
and mother—sweeter to your God and Sa- 
viour. 
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png and second in value to none ever issued. Price 12 
Copy for examination sent post-paid. 
HIENRY HOYT, 


Sunpay Scoot Dzposrrory, 9 CornHiLu. 
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THE HOME MONTHLY, 
FOR 1861. 
Edited by Rev. Wm. M. Thayer, Mrs. H. 


E. G. Arey, Mrs. C. H. Gildersleeve. 


A Family in which every member of the house 
hold, cht ren to parents, will ind something for them . 


from 

A beautiful steel engraving in each 2 
Rev. Frederick D D.D., thedistingulshed wr!- 

ter and orator ot Boston, willfurnish a series of articles for 


Sigourney, the pa ieree ana po) a 


Poet and dAutuoress of Hartford, Ct, 
entitled, ‘Talks With Me Own ‘Sec n whieh Fees 
tadles will receive ra inate ave atten: These two series 
of. naetenenine be ght. far more {han the ubecription 
our land. 
Articles from more than one hundred other good writers, 
among whom are 


Pt yg Hig oo a enn b edt -L. Stone, 
Vv v ‘rot Jose) 
res, 8. De iiss Virginia F. Foansnee wnsend, Waiter ‘ee 


one Lae 
Old and New Subscribers shall th The Home 
Soosnly aes Bau’ ‘8 pay of ‘Health fo oy a year by paying 


offer, since the 
as the lar; 4 
and much more t 


phone this an most ited 
cone Monthly itselt c mewn’ as much matter 
two-dollar Magazine lu this country, 
mast ae Son offer for at h eripe. Me ee subscriber 
get fr 0 dollars enty-five cen: 0 Magazir.es 
the regula subscription fn of which is thoy dollars Bui 
ee must be paid vauce 
RMS—CASH IN ADVANCE. 


One cour = annum, 00 
oie copie 8, 800 
15 00 

yi -five copies, per annum, wt 4 


One hundred co; 
on at the same rate “ a greater number ; butifose a ia 
advance, $3 00 will be charged. 
Numbers lost by mail will be supplied, if seasonably no 


Fifty agents wanted at once. 
STONE, RICHARDS & Co. 


11 Cornutt, Boston 





SPRING STYLES. 


BOY’s EMPORIUM, 
OAK HALL. 
The latest styles of BOY'S CLOTHING, embracing 
all the varieties vf material, at prices adapted to the wantso 
every class of purchasers. 


Wholesale and Retail. 





GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO. 
Oak Hatt, 82 & 34 Norru Srrezer. 


16—-6 w 





A NEW QUESTION BOOK 
ON ACTS, 
BY H. HAMLIN, ES@Q., 


Author of the Explanatory Question Book, Youth's peatiqn 
Book, and Chiid’s [llustrated Scripture Gas ee 2 





The as estimate A which the text — by this able wri- 
ter are is best evinced by the universal demand for 
them | tant uit parts of the country, — pateey - a limited period 
having reached the high figure of over fifty thousand copies. 
The one announced is not a whit behind its 0. crs in 
the elements of real worth. {t is simple in arrangement, orig- 
inal in its mode of elucidating thought, and eminently prac- 

tical in its application and a = 
It is adapted to the whole school, taking the owe omer the 
entire twenty-eight Soe art ae ‘lot the “Acts of the 
Ape ities’ with a vita se thet should © ever per- 
in to the narrations of Divine t trathe ePrice 


Copy for examination sent prepaid. 


HENRY HOYT, 


Sassatu Scuoot Deposrrory, 9 Cornu, 
17—3t. 


RECENT VALUABLE WORKS. _ 
MULLER’S LIFE OF TRUST. Wit 
Francis Wayland, D.D, Lamy, i ~—o introduction by 


This remarkable and valuable book is al: 
The si.cth edition has already been called fo! for SEP. Beye. 


FIRS THINGS ; or, Developme — f 
Stow, D. D. 1émo, cloth, do pen of Church Lite By Baron 





An of nee and spirit of the 
New ne seen t 
Teweae as seen in the lives of the first Christians.” — 
CHMISTLAN BROTHERHOOD. 

aan De OD. By Baron Stow, D. D. 16mo, 
PROS. RB Sn ged AML HOUR.” Thirty-second Kdition. 


L FEA Cg a the Power of Jesus to 
even the oo ntroduced 
fu. by Dr. Stow. lémo, 


This isa mwa oe or me e recent récious Christian ex- 
perierce ofa arming thirteen * ad - 
THE CHRISTIAN’ Reus RRASURY, By Rev. A Tem- 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, Influenza, and Irritation 
Soreness of a Throat, Relic es, the Hacking Cough > 
Cons: Bronchitis, sthma and Catarrh, 

ar endl rec ataaante the Volce of 


PUBLIU SPEAKERS AND SINGERS. 


Fe 4 pace aware of the importance of chectias, » © a Cough Nf 
nm Cold” in its first stage ; that whith 
ning : would yield toa mild remedy, it neg! oe BL  eleke 
the Lungs. rrown’ — ul 
cmt ingredients, allay Pulmonary and Bronchial Irritation. 
“Phat trouble in my Throat, (forwh'ch the ‘Troches’ are a 
ess made me @ mere whisperer,”"—N. P. 


“I recommend their use to Public Speakers.”—Rev. BE. H 
CHAPIN. 
“Have proved spoon f serviceablefor Hoarseness. —Rev 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
“Almost —— relief in her 
peculiar to Asthma.”—. A.C. ° 
“Contain no py ae anyth injurious."—Dr. A. A. 
HaY&s, wea Bost 4 Sry 
“A shale and pleasant ‘combination for Coughs, &c.”—Dr. 
G. F. BIGELOW, Boston. 
“Beneficial tn Bronchitis.’ "—Dr. J. F. W. LANE, Boston. 
“T have proved them excellent for Whooping Cough.” —Rev. 
if. W. WARREN, Boston: 
“Beneficial when compelled to speak, suffe: from Coid.” 
—Rev 8. J.P. ANDERSON, St. "Posie. Sa 
Mi rong in removing Hoarseuess and Irritation of the 
fhroat socommon with Speakers and Singers.”—Prof. M. 
HN La ‘ange, Ga., ‘feacher of Music, 


lege. 
‘Great benefit when taken before and after preaching, as 
they prevent Hoarseness. From their = on 4, a hink 
they ng be of permanent pr oemanyy to ny 
LEY, A. M., President of Athens Vol! 
Sold by all Druggists at TW. 





e, Ten 
‘ TY. FIVE CENTS A 
6—3 mos. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and private individuals who con 
tempiate a their libraries are kindly invited to give 
mea first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 
— THE PUBLISHING Societies, as duriug the past ten 


EARS. 

“ithe plan I have of late adopted of giving a trade we pete to 
Sabbath-schools, gives universal favor. Any school se: 

me their own and in: indicating | the amount they" wis 
iuvest, can have the selection made tor them Ai? the priv- 
llege of returning any to 
auination. fhis new feature of trade comment itself to all 
our Sabbath-school were ny and [ am constantly wuppiving ie 


4 ‘we ex- 





A soul-stirring record a wondertul work. 


HACKETT’S eS OF ae are A new 
Edition, thoroughly i2mo, cloth, $1.0v. 


“Trustworthy, and are than a hund 
ae i undred ‘By idences.’” 


KITLO’S HISTORY OF PALESTINE. Wi - 
tens. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. plavimanee 
An elaborate and truly valuable work. 


son WITH THE DUCTRINES. ehemiah 
8, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, _— 


“Wel ne w of no work on theo! which m man: 
the modern heresies.”"— Chris. 1 Inligun ded d ot) 


THE HARVEST AND THE REAP 
All, and oat ag do it. 
cloth, 63 cel 


pp naw A 
cepoar J beg sap CONCORDANCE. Wiig cloth, 
$1.00. aluable in every family, and very cl 
THE SIG ee bees ax 0 
pb peta re THER G AME, ay oe. J. De 
“Abeautfal 1 — 
Se We i ce tcoetenene” N.Y. 
| BEN PIT OF ba a aa 'S DEATH. By Aonio Paleario. 16mo, 


| “A precious caemeeeete the truth as it is in Christ.” 
CHRISTIN HISTORY. By Robert Turnbull, D.D. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


LIFE OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. By Mrs. H. ©. Knight. 
lame, cloth, $1.25. 
Ray Any work sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 
GOULD & LINCOLN. 


59 Wasuineton strEET, Boston. 
16— 


ERS. Home Work for | 
By Rev. Harvey Newcomb. 16m 








FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND OTHERS. 
TILTON’S SELECT TRACTS, 
ENVELOPE SERIES. 

Twelve kinds, printed on fine tinted paper, assorted in each 
package. 


Samples sent free on receipt of stamps for return postage. 
J. E. TILTON & CO. 


161 Washington Street, opposite Milk. 


Publishers and dealers in Sunday School Books. 
16é—2w 








| Diptheris, Sore T 





= l2mo, cloth, braries on this principle in all parts of New 
“It is altugether an admirable work.”—Dr. Sprague. ue HENKY HOY’, 9 Cornhill. 
THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR. By Fred. W. K b 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 
GIBSON’S YEAR OF GRaoe ; @ History of the Revival in TWO WORKS, 
Ireland. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 


Sent by mail, no expected until received, read and approv- 
ve fag orm Drs. S FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 


ist. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure of 
Lung, Bronchial and Skin Disease ; and Male _ Female com- 
ints. On the mode of Preservit Health to a Hundred 
ww B one 21 engravings. Price, cm, in silver or 


a Yr sae on Heart ersers Palsy, Bpeqmetiem, am, Drwpere 
| aia, Dysentery, Cholera nfantum, Summer Diar 
ren, Cholera and Chelera Morbus, Billous Cholic Coativences, 
hroais, Scarlet Fever, Yellow Fevei the 
diseases of siacty 9s gue old a pesple, wi Medical Fiesciptious 
tor 9 of the: Prescriptionselone wo 


Why we — ow Old a and — Cures Disease ? 


Price, Say which book you 
7 wat have, ‘mE vine Nase, State, 'Gountv a and Post Office. a 





HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY. 


For all THROAT and LUNG COMPLAINTS, including 
WHOOPING COUGH, and every Complaint the forerunner 
of, and even actual CONSUMPTION. 


Hunnewell’s Tolu Anodyne. 


The great NEURALGIC REMEDY and NATURAL OPL 
ATE, adapted to every species of Nervous and Chronic Head 
ache, 


No real justice can be done the —_. above Se pte megy Se u 
wi all aaa t jor on jemand, Fr 
Sey woe 
ral Botts aa teceence 
scoeplaice and approval. 
Gorragenaance st solicited from all necessities or 


Og a Rae amd ny Bee + by, soaae of 


For sale by the usual wholesale and retail dealers every- 
oGoasens Boot MS Buea Puls ‘BEKS $35 ¥ 
Resp, Curzer & Co., and Cartas, Couconn & Pastor. 

JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor. 

CHEMIST AND PHARMACBUTIST, 


No. 9. Commercial Wharf, Boston, Masg 
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THE Y.OU/LH’S, COMPANION. 


—__————— 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, MAY 2, 1861. 








For the Companion. 
TRAVELS BY SEA AND LAND. 


Atmaueus, Gazsava, Sraix. 


about the buildings we were paesing, we did 
not dare venture to answer him, from the fear 
of some sudden jolt, which should make us 
bite our unfortunate tongues in two. A 
tongue is too useful an article, even in a for- 
eign land, when one is not supposed to use it 
as constantly as at home, to be lightly parted 
with. 

The calesa stopped, at length, before the 
Cathedral, and no longer tongue-tied, we en- 





Dean Companion :—It was the evening of | tered the building talking with Pepe, and ask- : 
our long walk, described in my last letter, and | ing him all sorts of questions, We found it Ae gene fra the peinge, Bus Temes pars of 


we were resting by the open, baleonied win- 
dows of our little parlor. The moon was up, 


and the sky cloudless, while the coft evening carved statues of Ferdinand and Isabella, which | 


much finer building than the Malaga Cathe- 
|dral. On either side of the great altar, kneel 


conducted by two tiny grooms. He next had 


"Gnd part'ot St. Gloud. Bas the priate, who 


seems to inherit many of his father’s tastes, 
Ciba Wes graiitod by Ths fapenion fs Highe 
wish was ofa 
land pony, presented by the queen of England. 
Soon afterwards two Norwegian i 
bought for his mother, the » but her 
a ing them too smu|l for her chaise, 
gave t! to the prince. A handsome carriage, 
inted green, pricked out with red, was made 
jor them to draw. Riding is not merely an 


is physical education ; consequently as he 
advances in hor ip, the rae of his 
horses will be increased. 


With all his fine things, the young Prince 


air that swept in, was loaded with the sweet are said to be as good likenesses of the king is no happier than our young readers who | ! are | 
smell of the orange trees. I think we were all! and queen, as could have been cut in marble. cannot have such useless luxuries, and who we | Your hair grow again? 
of us half asleep, when the sound ofa guitar| There was a painted carving, near by, in which hope do not desire them. The royal boy is 


and tamborine in the court-yard below, 


Queen Isabella, riding a white palfrey, 


brought us back from dream land to real life) eompanying Ferdinand to the Alhambra, and | essary gifts which he receives, or for the 


again. 


is met by the unfortunate Boabdil, on foot, 


,futare high position that, shéuld he live, 


‘Ah !’’ said Mr. Foster, stepping out upon | who is painted in the act of giving up to Fer- awaits him. There will be more thorns than 
the baleony, “It ie the gipsies, they are going dinand the key of the city. The tombe of roses in his path. 


to dance.”’ 

We all followed him to the balcony, and 
looked down upon the gipsey group. ‘Don 
Caballero!’ said one. ‘Americano!’ said 
another, as they saw us. The upturned faces 


mm 


| Ferdinand and Isabella are also within the 
church, and carved again in marble, they 
lie sleeping the sleep of death. 

There are vaults beneath the church, where 
the coffins of the Catholic Kings are shown 


For the Companion. 
“ANY BREAD WILL DO.” 


| It was the hour, the sacred hour of prayer, 
And we had gathered in the quiet room, 


were darker than the Spaniards’, and the eye’ you, though the mouldering relics are but a To plead the covenant God ourfamished soyls 


were large, black and sharp. The girls were 
dressed in short gowns, with low shoes on their 


sorry sight to look upon. 
After we left the Cathedral, as we were 


To feed. 
We asked not bread like that the Patriarch 


| 
| 


unstockinged feet, A bright-colored handker- passing a burial place, we saw a Spanish fu- ‘Ofold prepared for his angelie guests, 
chief wae folded — their tight-fitting bas-| neral. The person buried was@ man. There ‘Nor yet the food which fed the mighty host 
quinas, and their hair, in heavy braids, was) was no coffin. Only a few priests with lighted + choven Tarael, as from the bosom 


coiled around the Wack of the head, oF hung torches, und some half dozen people, followed Of the clouds it drépped in honeyed sweetness | the following curious experiment, which we 
down their backs in two long braids tied with | tno pier. Reaching the tomb, which at first Down. Nor yet the bread that in the temple find aescribed in an exchange : 


some gay-colored ribbon. 


sight seemed buat a long, thick wall, the board 


Stood, the daily portion of Levitish 


The men were even more jauntily dressed, (on whieh the body, dressed in the same man- Priests, and once the portion of the exiled 
in velvet jackets with silver buttons, leathern’ yer as when living, was placed) was pushed in- King of Judah. Nor was it bread that, by 
breeches laced at the side, from the knee up- to a square opening, just large enough to ad- The Galilean sea, was multiplied 
wards, and white stockings with black shoes.' wit it. The priest then waved a censer; and For thousands; but the‘‘true and living Bread 
They wore the round Spanish cap on their aid a few unintelligible words, and turned Thatcomethdown from Heaven,” which fainting 
heads. Only some three or four of the dozen! with the mourners away. On going nearer the Pilgrims Zionward has in all ages fed 


who stood there, were going to dance. It 
would not be easy for one who understood all 
the figures to describe this grotesque dance, 
and quite impossible for one as ignorant 
of them as I was. But thus much can 
be said, it was a scene worth going many a 
mile to see. The dance was rapid and spirit- 
ed, and a crowd of loungers, who had been at- 
tracted thither by the sound of the music, kept 
constantly cheering the dancers with their 
Spanish ‘‘bravos."’ 

** And look,"’ said Charles, ‘‘there is a real 
gipsey fire !’’ 
Looking in the direction he pointed, we saw 


spot, we could see that the feetwere still ex- | 


osed . 

‘sWhere is the door?’’ said Charles to 
Pepe. 

“Ah! they will come soon, 
bricks in,’’ said he, 


Without, essayed the heavy latch to turn ; 
When, answering to the call, a blue-eyed boy 
I found, who, holding up hie empty basket, 


| question ! 


his momentum in season to avoid the plange. 
Finding himself ‘in he it,”’ mee nat ofthe 
| growling, ana rute, there’ udoyi 

| Fimetf ep unt bie companions arrival, thee 
| he was pulled out, and 


cause of his cold 
| bath forthwith killed. 


THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS. 


A few years ago a and est 
| brother missionary came to land, and being 
rather bald, some kind friends provided him 
with a wig. Upon his return to the island, 
the chief and the others went to welcome him, 
and after the usual salutations, one of them 
said to the missionary : 

«You were bald when you left, and now you 
have a beautiful head of hair; what amazing 
| people the English are! How did they make 


a 








**You simple people,” replied the mission- 
| ary, ‘show docs everything grow ? Is it not by 


is ac- not to be envied, either for costly and unne- | sowing seed?” 


They immediately shouted : 

**O, these English people, they sow seed upon 
a bald man’s head to make the hair grow !’’ 

One shrewd fellow inquired if he had 
brought any of the seed with him. The good 
missionary carried on the joke for a shorttime, 
and then raised his wig. The revelation of 
his “original head’’ of course drew forth a 
roar of laughter, which was greatly increased 
| when one of the natives shouted to some of 
| his countrymen who were near ; 
**Here, see, Mr- has come from Eng- 
| land with his head thatched.’’—London Mis- 
sionary Herald. 





A CURIOUS BXPERIMENT. 
Some of our young readers may like to try 


| Place on a sheet of white paper a piece of 
blue silk about four inches in diameter, in the 
sunshine ; cover the center of this with a piece 
of yellow silk about three inches in diameter, 
and the ceater of this with a piece of pink silk 
| about two inches in diameter, and the centre 
of the pink silk again cover with another cir- 
| cle of green silk, with a circle of indigo about 
| half an inch in diameter, in the centre of the 


Ere yet the service closed, a trembling hand| whole make a dot with a pen. Then look are Einds ate, Ui a rare Vin ite, alia are entirely 


steadily tor a minute on this central spot, and 
closing your eyes, hold your hand about an 
| inch distant before them, and you will appear 
| to see the must beautiful cirele of colors that 


and put the | Asked if [ could give him bread? Strange | imagination can conceive, which colors will 


| appear not only different from the colors of the 


It was a cheerless cemetery, and we were Simple child! It touched my heart that to the | silks, but will keep perpetually changing. 


not loth to leave it. As we passed out of the 

gate, we met a man with a trowel in his hand. 
‘-He is the man who puts in the bricks,” 

said Pepe. 

| Mary shuddered, and said ‘‘I hope we shall 

| not go into any more grave-yards.’’ 

| The sight had saddened us all, and we 


Church-door such a suppliant came in vain. 
He told his story, but "twas nothing new, 

| A father sick, a mother poor, children 

| Beside, and strangers all, by sorrow’s wave 

| Launched out among us, on life’s stormy sea. 
With softening tone,| said,‘‘ We have no bread 


lamb, 


that off =ney the trees e fire had been kinéled, should have been glad to give up. all Such as you ask ;”’ when once again his face 
and over it hung, in regular gipsey style,a huge | further sight-seeing, and go quietly home, | Was lifted up to mine, to urge the plea 


pot, in which some sort of concoction was 


simmering. Sitting around the fire were the the Convent and the Moorish factory, to allow 


old gipscy men and women, whose dancing 


but Pepe was too zealous to show us 


us todo this. He laughed the merrier now 


That any bread would do! 
Oh! Shepherd of the flock, bring back thie 
| And to Thy pastures green restore his feet, 


days must have long ago been-over, but who ¢hat he had to laugh alone, and seemed to re- | For on Thy heart thou dost our sorrow bear, 
could still laugh and smoke with a good rel- gard the funeral scene as quite an every-day | And by Thine hungerings we may all be fed. 


ish. The flickering blaze would light up their 
faces, and throw far upward among the tree 
branches its wavering light. 

“I wish T could paint pictures,’ said Mary, 
‘*How I shonld like to make one of that gip- 
sey fire!’’ 

The dance was by this time ended, and one 
of the roguish girls, seizing irom the head of 
her partner his round cap, came just under 
the baleony, and looking up at Mr. Foster, 
said, 

** Pesetas, Don Caballero !”’ 

(A peseta isa Spanish com.) Mr. Foster 
dropped some silver into the hat, whereupon 
the people began to arrange themselves for an- 


affair. 
| The Moorish factory was an old, stone build- 
jing, built by the Moors hundreds of years 
ago. Blanketsarc made here, They are very 
| heavy, with a border, and corners ornament- 
ed with red and yellow figures. 
As the tall Moorish salesman threw one over 

Mr. Foster’s shoulders, Charles exclaimed, 
| ‘Oh, father! you look just like Indian 
Jack.”’ 
| Although I had not thought of it before, I 
| now saw that the figures and colors were very 
;much the same as those which the Indians 


|use Mr. Foster bought al linket, as he said, to 


Ss. M. U. 


REMARKABLE AFFECTION. 


In one compertment ofthe cage in which the 
animals perform, at Van Amburgh’s beautiful 
| menagerie, in Chestnut street, Philadelphia, is 
\a huge, tawny, Asiatic lion. His room-mate 
|is a black, female tiger. The tiger is small 
compared with the regal lion, but is high] 
valuable, and the only specimen of the blac 
tiger in this country. She was purchased by 
Mr. Van Amburgh, some two years ago, and 
has lived with the lion ever since. The at- 
| tachment between the two is something re- 
|markadle. When other animals are in the 
| same cage, and any affront is offered to the lit- 


THE JEWISH HIGH PRIEST. 


The Jewish High Priest in full dress was 
unsurpassed fur glory and for beauty. On hia 
jhead wasa mitre or turban fronted with a 
plate of gold, on which was inseribed ‘* Holi- 
ness lo the Lord.’’ On the forepart of his 
body were 
rows, very brilliant and of diverse colours, 
and on which were written the names of the 
twelve tribes of Isarel. Beneaih this was a 
richly embroidered epliod, to the fringes of 
which were attached a number of gold bells, to 


A costly and elegant girdle was about his 
waist, the two ends of which being tied fell down 
in front. And to all these was added the mys- 
terious yet glorious Urim and Twnmim. An 
beearnat description of the High Priest may 
be found in the A 
|ticus xiv. 6,13, which see. Also i. 5, 12, 
which we transcribe. 





| THE WONDERS OF 


BLOOD. 


The liquid of the blood is colorless, and its 
appearance is due to the presence of innumer- 
able little bodies floating in it, which are so 
smal! that three millions of them are contain- 
ed in a drop which may be suspended on the 
| point of a needle. These corpuscles are sacs 
| filled with a compound substance, and it has 
| been ascertained what both the film of the sac 
Eaeh. one 


recious stones arranged in four | 


make music when he went into the Holy Place. | 


cryphal book—L£cclesias- | 


“USE THE BEST») 
WHO WANTS AGOOD HEAD OF HAIR: USB Aig 
WILSON’S HAIR REGENERATOR 
AND HAIB DRESSING. 





Please read afew 





saying, in my opinion, Mrs. Wilson's Hair Regenere! = 
wears. pepe rev, Pee, | ee erie, to ee 
Pastor of the M. B. Chur ; Lawrence, hives, 


N 
| Musses. Hexny P. Witsen & Co.: I have used pone 
! , and have received great benetit from it. | deem 
the article worthy of high cummendation, and chee 
it to all Who Want to restore xray alr to its one. 
nal culor, or to any who are troub, dandrull, or a disa- 
\ eee ae eff 2 may to those whose 
falling trom head, ‘0 those w use article 
Se ee a ere ee ee as Hair Ke 
Pustor of Main St. Methodist B. Church, Gréat Palin 


01 ali hair preparations, 
| | have, in known it o vestere the hair w 
| it had fallen y restore the hair witecrigk 
| nal color, cure entirely the most 
some instances most ¥ 
been a sharer in several of these benetits, and ir say, the 
article long Wanted and luoked fur by the people, 1 believe will 
be found in Mrs. H. B. Wilson’s Hair Regener: aud Dress 

ILL, 


ng. Yours, &c., 
Pastor of Elm St. M 





| Nasuva, N. H., Sept. kk. 
Mussas. Henay P. Witson & Co.: For some y 
| my hair bad been turning gray. by the use of your Hair He- 
rator the soln tt ceaares aba teed trom 
hair is restured to its origiwal color, and rendered 
, and where it Was very thin auew aud beautitul growth 
produced. 

I feel confident that it ss not as a dye, but to restore 
the roots $a shets vatural leaithy mee, aes eb 

recommend it fhe expense is nothing 

pared with the benetit receiy 
Yours Kespecttuily, 
| To whow it may 


} 


4] 


Rev.-E. M. KELLOG. 


concern ; Ps 
8 cer L have been an eye witnessot the wonder- 
| ful effects o: Mrs. W iison’s Liair Legeuator upon several of my 
friends’ ; teu the a Me ctta! 
a 


have deve, my head 
or quite covered. I have used but one bottie. 
| ou have liberty to use this as yuu please, With the addition 
that it is almost a sure cure tur Lhe beauache. 
| , Da. H. A. BENION, 
Oj the Surutoga Water Cure. 
Sargatoea, N Y,, Aug. 15. 
Masses. Hurry P. Wirsow & Cv.: | have vail your Hair 
Regeverator on my head, which removed the dandruli and 
| =e headache which | bave been very much afflicted 
| wi 7 


} I have applied it to the heads of others hundreds of times, 
| and | have never known au instance Lut What it removed all 
erysipelas, sures aud pimples oi every kind. 


The above you are at liberty to wake use of as you see fit. 
MINOT FARRAR, 








| The Regenerator is put up in two sizes, aud retails for 50 cts- 
| it , Aud $1 lor quart boities. ihe quar jes are 
| Much the Cheapest. Lhe ingredienisel W Lich he Regenerator 
dinerent from 
‘ ib aby OWWET prepaiaticn vi Ube hive ip this country. 
| They are covling and geuily wowtening in their Dature, and 


cont Mo properies Lut tose Whal Latwe evidently ip- 
| ee the purpuse, aud will surely do ail it is recom- 
| mem 


dirs. Wilson's Hair Dressing is put up in large bottles, and 
| Tetails for 37 cts. per botue, aud jor ure ihe ir ot 
person, yor or vid, there ip not is equal in the world. 
will make the bair everything you Want it should be, and 
moreover, it bas @ periume tual is intiniiely superior to 
fashiouabile extracts, either foreign or ALerican, wh 
alone should eutitle it to a place un every ‘s Wilet table. 
| Be careful and obtain Mrs. M. i. Wilson's 
biuwii in every bute, and you can obtain 


; 48 the name will 
it in almost every store in the United States or Canada. 





Wholesale Agents. 


H.H. , Portland, General t for Maine, rune- 
Raf und N ovascotia. Agente mew:9 


| GEORGE T, NICHOLS, Northéeid ; F. B. SMITH, Montpe- 

| ler, Vt., General Ayeuts ior Vi. : 

|. W. DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, General Agents for 

| Pennsylvania. 

| M. 8, Burr & Co. ; Geo. ©. Goodwin & Co., No. 11 and 12 Mar- 
poe at Tt. Cc . 1s Wasyington St. 

_ & Preston, No. 54 Hanover ot. ; Wilson, Fairbanks & Co, 
No. 43 and 45 Hanover St. ; Keed, Cuter & Ce., No. lis and 
115 Broad St., Bustun, Mass. 

Manufactured by HENRY P. WILSON & CO., Manca 
ter. 7 ot to whom ail fettere should be addressed. 

a—ly 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 


PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS8, 


Three-fourths of all the sickness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangemeut of the physical system, consequent 
upon a weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces. 

‘The principal vital turee is tae iron contained im the blood, 
This is derived from the fuod we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount of iron is not taken inte 
the circulation, the whule system suders, aud uuless the deti- 
| Clency ts supplied, all (he natural powers are weakened, and 

sometines to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
| the physical and meutal forces. Then fullows every imagina- 
bie complaint, all however arising from deterioration or 


BAD SLATE OF THE BLOOD, 





Se — 2 ‘ “ 


~~ 





remember the Moors by. 
My next letter will probably be dated from 
ibraltar. Yours, REDI. 


: Among thi Dyspepsia, N Lesigede 
tle tiger, she runs under the belly of the lion, | and its contents are composed of. E oes en Pen om Speer gain — 
pres ge oes tae ony animal that dares approach | of these little bodies has its own life. They are | ; a a of every 
| uae the | formed, and grow, and die ; and it is calcuta-| asorgans, nose of the Genes 
4 , the | 


other dance. 
“That is real hand-organ fashion,” said) « 





Prolapsus Uveri aud diseases of the female system 


Charles. ‘‘If you will pay them at that rate, | 





they will dance for us until midnight.’’ 

‘+L don’t mind seeing it a second time,”’ said 
I. “Itisthe first time, and likely enough 
will be the /as¢, that we shall ever be where 
we-can get at the genuine article of a gipsey 
dance."’ 

A knock was now heard at ourdoor. It was 
Pepe, who had come to ask if we would like to 
go over Grenada the next day. As it was the 
only day we had left before the return of the 
Malaga Diligence, it was decided that it be 
used in seeing all there was worth seeing, un- 
der Pepe's special guidance. 

When the second dance was ended, we with- 
drew from the baleony, but the music of the 
guitar and tamborine bore witness that the 
merry sport was kept up until late into the 
aight. 

The weather, the next day, proved to be all 
we could wish fora sight-seeing expedition. 
Indeed, so uncommon has it been for the sky to 
give us anything but sunshine, that in making 
plans, we have done taking the weather into 
the aceount, at all. It is, however, the sea- 
don for the winter rains to come on. 


Obeying Pepe's order of the night before, 
two ealesas were brought early to the Alham- 
bra gate, in which we rode to the Grenada 
Oathedral. As the drivers seemed to be in no 
hurrying mood, Pepe was able to keep up with 


us otfoot:: We find calesa riding is much the 


same everywhere, afd although Pepe would 


pow and then say something to us in English,| was pretty carriage 


| LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 








Still River, March 9, 1861. 
Messrs. Otusteap & Co. :—Enclosed please 
find one dollar for the Companion the present 
ear. We find it a family blessing which we 
should be very sorry to be deprived of. 
ith respect, A MOTHER. 





VARIETY. 





THE YOUNG FRENCH PRINCE. 
The son of the French Emperor, the Prince 


horses, and carriages, and other fine things 
such as boys covet , all that heart can desire. 
It is said that a bailding fora riding school, 
together with stables, and coach-houses for 
horses and equipages, are now being built, to be 
appropriated especially for bis benefit. When 
he is two years older, he will have a household 
to himself, of Which he will be nominally the 
head. A correspondent of a London Journal 
thus describes some of the ‘expensive play- 
things which have been given him, 

He has alresdy had several miniature car- 
riages for his amusement. The first he had 





drawn by two goats, 


Imperial, as he is called, has, in the way of 


No matter how hungry he ma 

lion never touches his share of their daily meat 
until his little chum has selected her share, 
and even this he never entirely consumes until 
certain that she has had enough. All the an- 
imals are as fat as moles, but this black tiger 
is aldermanic in her proportions, and no rem- 
edy exists for the matter. She has been twice 
removed from the lion, but until she was re- 
turned, the generous beast would take neither 
food nor rest, while the frantic manner in 
which he dashed at the bars was sufficient 
warning that the further detention of the ti- 
ger would bea dangerous matter, Should his 
mate die, the lion would probably pine to 
death. Once when she was taken away, 4 
lioness was substituted. The lion instantly 
fell upon her, and ata single bite broke her 
spine and crushed some of her ribs. Careful 
nursing saved her life, and she is still living, 
but with her hinder parts immovably para- 
lyzed.— Phila. North American. 


EXCITING WOLF CHASE ON THE ICE. 


R St. Joseph (Mo.) relatesthat, while 
f Ase ne skating on the riv- 
br pear one of im, yp pee 3 advance 
com, es a wolf crossin: 
the river View rol Bios of rh md ating 
diately gave chase. Finding that his pursuer 
would cut him off before he could reach the 
shore, the frightened brute turned and fled 
down the stream as fast as he —_ me, 
was not very rapidly, owing to emooth- 
“The oat bean his o in i 
iter energies pursuit 
of his and atevery stroke ; and 
wee cin itera ‘of the snimal, be 
iscovered @, dagen abead, an 
st etch of water, rerernl yards wide, lots winch 
the followed, of course, by the in- 


, 





| ted that nearly twenty millions perish at every 
pulsation of the heart. 


. 


EFFECTS OF DISOBEDIENCE. 


By the disobedience of a lad in 1809, a gar- 
den gate in Rhode Island was left open, 9 pi 
‘ot in and destroyed a few plants, a quarre: 
etween the owners of the pig and the garden 
grew out of it, which spread among their 
triends, defeated the federal candidate to the 
|legislature, and gave the State a Democratic 
Senator, hy wheee vote war was declared in 
1812 with Great Britain. 


THE DEAR OLD LADY. 


Mrs. Partington, on reading an account of 
a schooner having her jibboom ied away, 
on Long island Sound, a few nights since, won- 
dered ‘‘why people would leave things out 0’ 
doors o’ nights, to be stolen, when there was 
so many buglers about, filtering every thing 
they could lay their hands to.”’ im 


J. Q@ ADAMS ON TOBACCO! 


John Quincy Adams asserted that the 
‘abandonment of tobacco would add five years 
to the average of human life.” The Indians 
formerly poisoned their arrows with a decoction 
of tobacco ; and soldiers in the United States. 
army shirk duty by wearing tobacco under 
their arms, thus cauaing symptonis of illness, 


HAIB SPLITTING. 


. An English paper says that in punching 
<pibeiennl needles. by tend, chikdeon, who 
operators, acquire Tie ae pe 

to a 
7 9 By ray diaed t of visitors. : 


=eat 





generally, aad ali complaints accompanied by weakness or 
prostration of physical and mental energy. Ln all these cases 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


has effected the most astonishing cures, and the great secret 
of lts Wouderful success is (he siiupie fact that it at once sup- 
plies the deficiency of that ludispeusabie ingredient, 


IRON LN LHE BLOUD. 


The statements of cures which are published in our pam- 
phiet may be relied upon as strictly true in every case, in|proo 
of which we will at any time, ou application, show the original 
letters and statements of the persuus cured. 

Bveer (nvacip Suouin Reav Cuxse Facts, and avail bim- 
self or herself of tais ins aluavie remedy. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CARTER, 
No 39 Summer Srraxetr, Boston. 


For sale by all Drugzists, 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOR sale, at a low price, at thi 
éhthe ’ aye s Office, Bound — 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED Tro 
Piety, Morality,Brotherly Love,--Ne Sec- 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY SY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 

Ne. 2% Scheol Street, 

Parom $lavece. Six Corizs ron $5 raruant mm apvance 


BOUND VOLUMES 61 and 1.25, 
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